BRACERO FIELD RESEARCH: 
REAR-VIEW MIRROR AND ROAD AHEAD 


(Revised) 


I. Foreword 

To begin with, a clarification of certain terms is in order. 
Despite their almost-universal usage, references to “the bracero 
program” are misleading in several respects. For one thing, 
between 1942 and 1964 there were in fact at least three quite 
different sorts of arrangements under which men were imported from 
Mexico to the United States, worked under contract at jobs 
Americans supposedly would not do, and were then sent back to 
Mexico. Phase One began as an Emergency Wartime Program in 1942 
and continued until 1947, well after the war ended. [1] It was 
administered principally by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Today, it is remembered chiefly as the period in which 10% of 
workers’ pay was withheld in a little-understood “trust fund.” It 
will here be referred to as the World War II version of the U.S.- 
Mexico labor arrangement. 

Phase Two, between 1947 and 1951, might be called the 
interbellum period of the Mexican contract labor system. 
Sometimes only the U.S. Immigration and Naturaliation Service 
seemed in charge, with the INS opening and closing the border 
rather arbitrarily and unpredictably. [2] 

Phase Three , beginning in 1951, was, if nothing else, 
predictable. It functioned under an act of Congress, known as 
Public Law 78. During the remaining thirteen years of the U.S.- 


Mexico farm labor arrangement, it was administered by the U.S. 


Department of Labor. The importation of Mexican contract 


laborers increased nearly eight-fold during this phase. For most 
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practical purposes, people today are actually referring to Phase 
Three when they use the term “bracero program.” It would be 
more accurate to speak of bracero programs, plural, and specify 
which of them one is referring to. Even that would be somewhat 
ilimprecise as regards Phases One and Two, for it would involve an 
anachronism. During the 1940’s, contract workers were known as 
Mexican Nationals, and often simply as Nationals. The word 
bracero did not come into common currency until the 1950's, 
following the enactment of Public Law 78. 

More important, the term “bracero program” itself merits 
re-examination. The word “program” is not altogether emotionally 
neutral. It suggests an organized activity which is limited in 
scope, limited in duration, and benign in purpose, usually run by 
an official agency. Thus, one hears of an influenza vaccination 
program or water conservation program. One does not hear 
historians speak of an antebellum “African labor program” or the 
Soviet “gulag program.” The U.S.-Mexico farm labor arrangement 
was vast in scope, and would probably still be going on were it 
not for the ardor of a relatively few abolitionists -- and 
whatever may have been the announced purposes of this arrangement, 
many of its consequences were far from benign. 

I have long tried to think of a more descriptive term than 


the antiseptic-sounding “bracero program.” The U.S.-Mexico 


arrangement took on many of the attributes of a social 


institution, as in “peculiar institution” (the term sometimes used 
in the ante-bellum South for its farm labor system). The U.S.- 
Mexico arrangement might also have been called a complex, as in 
“agrindustrial-government complex.” Someone has suggested 
braceriada -- i.e.,the bracero era. Some may employ the term 


bracerismo. 


From time to time I shall use various terms, but for the most 


part shall refer to the bracero system, as in “capitalist system.” 


It transcended international borders. It had a structure of many 
interwoven interest groups. It had its own leaders, its own 
ideology. It had its own welll-established tradition of sweated 
labor in plantation-style agriculture. 

A final clarification. The bracero system might be studied 
in many different ways. I shall here be considering a particular 
approach to studying the system: an approach resting upon direct 
contact with braceros or former braceros. This form of 
investigation may be called field research, or primary research. 
Library or secondary research, of course, serves a valuable 
purpose in almost any area of inquiry. But immersion in 
archival sources cannot substitute wholly for insights derived 
from meeting, mingling and talking with living informants -- 
particularly if their recollections of events are fresh. 

Bracero field research, as I shall comprehend it here, may 
rest on either anecdotal or quantitative evidence, but it must 
be conducted by a reasonably qualified person, with a reasonably 
serious purpose, should be recorded in a systematic way, and if 
not immediataely available should at least be discoverable with a 


reasonable amount of searching. 


II. 1943-1952 
Bracero field research, as defined here, began with Ernesto 
Galarza. In the summer of 1943, Galarza, fresh from his doctorate 
at Columbia, was head of the Division of Labor and Social 
Information at the Pan American Union (now the Organization of 
American States). He took it upon himself to see how well the 


World War II version of the Mexican National system was meeting 
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its intended purposes. Off and on for a year, Galarza visited 
Mexican National camps, mostly in California, talking individually 
with some two hundred Nationals, speaking to hundreds more on a 
group basis. On August 28, 1944, in sixteen mimeographed pages, 
the first of all bracero field studies appeared, under the title 
“Personal and Confidential Memorandum on Mexican Contract Workers 
in the United States.” [3] 

This memorandum was essentially limited to rather readily 
correctable complaints and relatively obvious recommendations. 
Only very circumspectly did Galarza suggest that the availability 
of laborers willing to work for thirty cents cents an hour below 
the prevailing rate may have had an effect on wages “that would 
have prevailed had the imported manpower not been available.” (4) 

Roberto De Anda states that “Galarza was initially supportive 
of the Bracero Program.” [5] However, between the lines of his 
1944 memorandum are broad hints that in order to salvage anything 
from his field work, Galarza must have had many arguments with 
what he later called the “animated marble busts” above him in the 
PAU hierarchy. He had to agree that his observations were to be 
mimeographed rather than published, and were to be very narrowly 
distributed. And he had to indicate that he spoke for no one but 
himself; the name of the Pan American Union is conspicuously 
absent from his memorandum. 

The “animated marble busts” did not know their man. Galarza 
continued his field investigations, continued to think about what 
he heard and saw, and continued to write. On July 30, 1945, he 
produced a fourteen-page mimeographed statement, again marked 
“Confidential” and again with an innocent-sounding title. [6] But 


this time his tone was markedly different. By now, Galarza had 


investigated the use of Mexican Nationals in railroad 
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mMaintenance-of-way work as well as in agriculture. He was 
explicitly critical of the railroad program, and implicitly 
critical of the entire concept of the international contract labor 
system. He concluded his second paper by calling for a nationwide 
investigation of the system’s effects on “future relations of the 
people of the two countries. . . and on the maintenance of decent 
labor standards for the benefit of the workers both of Mexico and 
the United States.” [7] 

Galarza no doubt knew that none of his recommendations would 
be taken seriously by anyone in the bureaucracy. None was. The 
handwriting on the walls of the Pan American Union was clear. 
Though he had a wife and two daughters to support, Galarza 
resigned from the PAU soon after the war and was “at liberty” for 
over a year. In 1948, following his basic instincts, he cast his 
lot with “America’s disinherited,” as H.L. Mitchell, head of the 
National Farm Labor Union (formerly the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union), called the country’s agricultural laborers. Galarza’s 
formal title in the NFLU was Director of Research and Education, 
but in practice he was also organizer, lobbyist, writer, speaker, 
historian, economist, philosopher, factotum. 

At the time Galarza joined the NFLU, it was engaged in a 
bitter strike against the DiGiorgio Fruit Company in the lower San 
Joaquin Valley of California. DiGiorgio’s use of Mexican 
Nationals was crucial in breaking the strike. Galarza moved on 
to organize tomato pickers in San Joaquin County. In September, 
1950, they voted for strike action; they were defeated when 2,000 
Nationals were brought in under escort of local police and the 
state Highway Patrol. [8] 


The following spring, Galarza tried again, this time among 


cantaloupe harvesters in Imperial County, long an anti-labor 
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bastion. A strike was called in April, 1951. Growers began to 
bring in the crop with “drybacks,” a term sometimes applied to 
undocumented workers in desert areas. The union dealt with the 
ilegales by the novel means of citizens’ arrests. Growers then 
asked the government to provide them with Mexican Nationals, which 
was duly done and the strike duly broken. It was the close of 


what may be called the interbellum period of the braceriada. 


III. Public Law 78 
Phase I of the U.S.-Mexico labor agreement had begun with 
growers claiming such labor was essential to winning the war 
against world fascism. In 1950, when any such rationale had grown 
out-of-date, war unexpectedly broke out on the Korean peninsula. 
The U.S. entered what its leaders regarded, this time, as a war 
against world communism. 

Southwestern growers clamored that winning the new war 
required agricultural products from asparagus to zucchini, that 
such production demanded workers from abroad, since “Americans 
just won’t do farm labor,” and that foreign workers would have to 
be under contracts to prevent them from slipping away into any 
other kind of employment. 

Bilateral talks began with the aim of putting the Mexican 
National program on a firmer footing than it had been before. For 
one thing, there was the “inconvenient truth” that,technically, 
the use of foreign contract labor had been against the law ever 
since 1885, when it became forbidden by the basic U.S. 
immigration code. World War I and World War II programs had been 
conducted under emergency waivers of that code. In 1951, the 


Republican-controlled 82nd Congress set about rewriting the 


country’s immigration and naturalization statutes at the same time 
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it worked on a legal framework for importating contract farm labor — 


from Mexico. 

The Committees on Agriculture of the House and Senate 
finished their work first. On July 12, 1951, President Truman 
Signed Public Law 78, authorizing the Secretary of Labor to 
recruit “agricultural workers from the Republic of Mexico. .. for 
the purpose of assisting in the production of agricultural 
commodities and products as the Secretary of Agriculture deems 
necessary.” In 1952, over President Truman’s veto, Congress 
passed Public Law 212, known as the McCarran-Walter Act, removing 
any statutory impediment to the use of foreign contract labor. 

To Ernesto Galarza, all did not seem lost. Public Law 78, 
and a new U.S.-Mexico agreement which quickly followed, contained 
a number of seemingly sound guarantees against untoward 
consequences of the employment of Mexican contract workers. Among 
them was Article 22 of the International Agreement, which 
proclaimed that “no Mexican worker shall be used to fill any job 
which the (U.S.) Secretary of Labor finds is vacant because the 
occupant is out on strike.” The agreement had the force of a 
treaty and one might have supposed it would be taken seriously. 

In the spring of 1952, Galarza returned to the Imperial Valley 
cantaloupe harvest with high hopes. Most of the jobs that had 
once been filled by domestics were now filled by braceros (as 
Nationals were starting to be called). Galarza persuaded the 
remaining domestics to walk out. He then petitioned the 
Department of Labor for certification that a legitimate labor 
dispute was in progress, and for removal of all braceros from the 
area. Truman was still in office; his Secretary of Labor, Maurice 
Tobin, had a pro-union reputation. But Galarza found, as did 


everyone else who tried to organize farm workers during the 
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bracero era, that it made little difference who was admnistering 
the system. Bureaucratic mills may grind exceeding fine, but they 
grind too slowly for usefulness in agricultural labor relations. 
By June the Department of Labor had still not ruled on Galarza’s 
petition. The cantaloupe harvest was over, so was the strike, and 
the entire issue was moot. 

This process was repeated in other times, places, and 
crops. By 1955, Galarza concluded that all the guarantees in 
Public Law 78 and its ancillary documents were sham, that it was 
fruitless and cruel to try to organize farm workers under existing 
conditions, and that his time and talents could best be spent in 
working for the radical reformation or total abolition of the 
bracero system. 

In taking on this Sisyphean task, Galarza was not without 
friends. The Ford Foundation had recently allocated fifteen 
million dollars to a project called Fund for the Republic, devoted 
to issues of civil rights and civil liberties. Galarza received a 
generous grant from the Fund, and set about gathering facts for 
use aS ammunition in a campaign against the bracero system. His 
method was basically the one he had used twelve years earlier, but 
on a much larger scale. He visited 156 bracero camps, some more 
than once. He talked with thousands of braceros in groups and 
with hundreds on a face-to-face basis. He gathered “payroll 
stubs, field receipts or other documentary evidence...wherever it 
was possible,” to corroborate oral statements. [9] 

Galarza submitted to the Fund for the Republic a lengthy 
“Report regarding compliance with the contractual, legal and civil 
rights of Mexican agricultural contract labor in the United 


States.” (10) He reduced the essence of the full report to eighty 


pages which were published in July, 1956, under the title 
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Strangers in Our Fields. [11] Some ten thousand copies were 
distributed among members of Congress, labor unions, church 
groups, educational institutions, and elsewhere. 

In its impact, Strangers in our Fields was the most 
Significant single document in the history of bracero field 
studies. Its importance may be judged from the reaction of 
bracero-users and their acolytes in the government agencies which 
were supposed to be enforcing Public Law 78. The U.S. Bureau of 
Employment Security and California Farm Placement Service diverted 
dozens of their field representatives from their proper work to 
searching for evidence that Galarza’s claims were false. At 
public expense of untold tens of thousands of dollars, they found 
one misstatement. A check stub which seemed to show a bracero had 
received $2.88 for a week’s work proved to have been for one day 
-- as if that showed Galarza was a congenital liar and the 
government agencies were running a program above reproach -- and 
as if 28 1/2 cents an hour were an adequate rate of pay in the 
United States of America in the year 1956. 

In the years following publication of Strangers in our 
Fields, Galarza wrote extensively and eloquently on farm labor 
matters [12 ], but these subsequent works were not based on 
interviews with braceros or former braceros; they lie outside the 
scope of the present discussion. 

In the summer of 1957, Daniel Martinez, a graduate student in 
Latin American Studies at the Claremont Graduate School needed a 
subject for his Master’s thesis. His choice was likely 
influenced by the fact he had worked beside braceros during 


several previous summers -- and perhaps partly because a bracero 


field study with headquarters in Claremont was already in 


progress. He decided to conduct a field study of his own. This 


“] 


study was unique in its time, in that it was based not only on 
interviews with braceros but with Spanish-speaking U.S. residents 
affected by the system. Outside observers, particularly Anglos, 
may have assumed there was an affiniity and camaraderie between 
Mexican Nationals and Mexican-Americans. Martinez put such an 
assumption to the test. He interviewed some two hundred residents 
in a colonia called Northtown, “on the wrong side of the tracks” 
in Cucamonga. He interviewed a hundred braceros in the nearby 
Southern California Farmers Labor Association camp. 

Martinez found that, almost without exception, the locales 
reported they and their community had been harmed by the bracero 
system. Jobs had been lost, wages had been frozen or depressed, 
men had had to seek welfare, problems with alcohol and 
communicable disease had been aggravated. This thesis is well 


worth reading, half a century later. [ 13 ] 


IV. The NIH Study 

In the same month Strangers in Our Fields appeared, Dr. 
Edward Rogers, a professor at UC Berkeley’s School of Public 
Health, and I, an aspiring public health sociologist, were 
devising a proposal for what became the most controverted of all 
bracero field studies. Through the good offices of Dr. Rogers, a 
grant was obtained from the National Institutes of Health. I was 
field director of the project; it will here be referred to as the 
NIH study. 

The plan called for interviews with 2,500 men divided between 
an “experimental group” of those who had been to the U.S. as 
braceros, and a “control group” of men, from the same region of 


Mexico, who had never been to this country. The basic aim of the 


study was to learn if braceros were changed in their ideas and 
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behavior by their contract experiences. In view of the source of 
our funding, emphasis was placed on familiarity with “folk” and 
“scientific” illnesses, inclination to use different types of 
remedies and healers, and the like. I coined the term 
“healthways” to embrace this class of concerns. 

Almost at once the research design had to be radically 
reconstructed. The original plan had called for interviewing in 
an area of Mexico, like Michoacan, from which it was known many 
braceros were drawn. At a Southern California office of the 
Mexican Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, I was flatly told a 
visa could not be granted for any purpose such as I proposed. 
After trials and errors ranging from Stockton to Mexicali, most 
interviews for the NIH study were conducted in or around the 
Reception Center for braceros operated by the U.S.Department of 
Labor outside El Centro, California. 

I drafted and pretested a questionnaire with the help of 
Dolores Huerta, Daniel Martinez, and others. I hired an 
interviewer who had a gift for establishing rapport with braceros 
-- including the ability to make clear that he was not connected 
in any way with growers or with officials of either the U.S. or 
Mexico. 


It did not take long for me to learn that the bracero system 


was no ordinary government program and mine could be no ordinary 


sociological study. The interview schedule began with 
standardized questions; informants were then given the chance to 
comment freely not only about health matters but about wages, 
food, the contracting process,or any other aspect of the system. 
I was unprepared for the number and depth of complaints about 
abuses, including some outright violations of law. 


I learned that the system was also having adverse effects on 
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braceros’ families in Mexico, the Mexican-American community, 
domestic farm workers, and others. I talked with George I. 
Sanchez, Paul Taylor, and other veterans of Latin-American and 
farm labor research, and was amazed when they reported I, almost 
totally inexperienced in the field, seemed to be the only one 
seriously studying any aspect of the bracero system. I grew 
baffled that the system was so little known, even among persons 
who were well educated and socially concerned. And I grew angry 
as I heard people who should have known better say things such as 
“Tt must be a pretty good program when you see so many men 
fighting to get contracts.” 

In May, 1958, the head of the Northern California American 
Friends Service Committee told me his Executive Board was 
considering taking a position on Public Law 78; he asked me to 
debate a bracero-user at its next meeting. I had to be in 
Washington, D.C., but said I would send a written statement. At 
high heat, I wrote a ten-page memorandum which I called “Social 
Justice and Foreign Contract Labor: A Statement of Opinion and 
Conscience,” and still at high heat mailed it to San Francisco. 
In it I stated, after reciting a quantity of evidence, that no 
amount of “reform” would make the bracero system compatible with a 
democratic society; I concluded it should be extirpated, root and 
branch. (14) 

It never occurred to me that this statement might go beyond 
the AFSC. Even if the possibility had occurred to me, I would 
have thought I was well protected in several ways against 


reprisals. I did not mention the NIH or University of California 


at any point. One of my project’s advisors, Paul Taylor, and the 


Chancellor of the University of California at Berkeley, Clark Kerr 


(soon to become President of the entire University), were 
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generally sympathetic to the farm labor movement. Above all, I 
assumed I was protected the reputations of higher education in 
general, and the University of California in particular, for 
dedication to academic freedom. 

In June, 1958, I learned that the AFSC had, without my 
knowledge or consent, distributed my statement to all the major 
powers in the bracerocracy. Unworried, I went about my business. 
In July, I began to get increasingly threatening letters and 
telephone calls from officials of the U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security and the California Department of Employment, demanding 
that I publicly apologize to them and repudiate my statement. 

I consulted an attorney. He assured me the threats were a 
bluff and I should ignore them, which I did. On AUGUS i257 aL 
could ignore them no longer. Dr. Rogers summoned me to Berkeley. 
More in anger than in sorrow, he told me the consequences of my 
AFSC statement. Glenn Seaborg, a well-known chemist who had just 
become UC Berkeley Chancellor, had ordered my field work 
terminated. If I wished, I would be allowed to write a report 
based on the interviews already conducted -- less than half the 
number we had estimated would be necessary for statistically 
significant results. 

I was told the bracero-users’ allies in government had wanted 
me forthwith fired. But they had no direct influence over the 
University, so they went to the California Farm Bureau Federation; 


conveniently enough, its headquarters were located on the Berkeley 


campus. The Farm Bureau’s Labor Affairs Secretary, Cruz Venstrom, 


went to his good friend, Harry Wellman, Vice President for 
Agriculture of the University. It is unclear who made the 
Solomon-like decision that, rather than being fired, I would be 


permitted to analyze the data already in hand. President Clark 
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Kerr was familiar with the case, but, apparently for reasons of 
“plausible deniability,” he let the decision be announced by 
Chancellor Seaborg. 

I thought of tilting against the agribusiness-government-— 
educational windmill. But I would have been alone. Paul Taylor was 
out of the country. There were no unions on campus at that time. 
There was an Academic Freedom Committee, but it was only for 
faculty members. Bay Area newspapers and electronic media had 
shown scant interest when Ernesto Galarza called their attention 
to bracero system scandals, of which there was seldom any 
shortage. 

I had invested a great deal of time and thought and ardor 
in the project, and it was painful to contemplate it being 
wasted. Most important of all, I could see I had been drawn 
willy-nilly into a struggle over some very important social values 
in which the NIH study might make a valuable contribution. Facts 
about the bracero system were badly needed and no one else seemed 
to be gathering them. So I reluctantly accepted the University’s 
edict and undertook to write the most thorough report I could, 
based on 1,149 bracero interviews, supplemented by government 
data, Congressional hearings, interviews with bracero-users and 
camp followers, photographs, and other material. 

The NIH grant ran out in June, 1959. I left the University 
payroll, but I continued to work on the report, on my own, for 
the rest of the year. It reached 750 pages of text plus 100 pages 
of appendices. [ 15 ] The University paid for the typing of 
stencils and mimeographing of copies for distribution to project 


advisors and other interested persons. 


On May 12, 1960, I was again summoned to the office of Dr. 


Rogers. He said the report wandered afield from my assigned 
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topic, betrayed a pro-worker bias, and was potentially libelous 
toward government officials. I was ordered to recall all 
mimeographed copies and turn them in along with completed 
interviews, photographs, coding sheets, and other project records. 
He kept a copy in a locked filing cabinet. He let me keep a 

copy. Nothing was said about the stencils, so I retrieved them 
from the University secretarial pool. 

The report and records were shredded and burned in the 
basement of Warren Hall, named after the former governor of 
California, now Chief Justice of the United States.If he had only 
known about it, I mused, he would have handled my problem very 
differently. 

I thought that was the end of the unhappy affair. Then, 
nearly a year later, I heard yet again from Dr. Rogers. I 
gathered that an auditor at the National Institutes of Health had 
asked what the agency had received in return for its grant. Rogers 


wanted me to write a drastically shortened report, in cool 


. bureaucratic languaage, for strictly “administrative purposes.” 


Again I was torn. But again I agreed In July, 1961, I produced 
a 328 page document, a little over one-third the length of the 
original. It was mimeographed, with the warning “restricted to 
review and use by persons, organizations, or agencies with 
responsibilities for the policies and administration of the 
bracero program.” [16] I do not know if any “persons” read this 
report, but I am sure nobody acted on any of its 
recommendations. (17) 

I gave up trying to be both scholar and activist and became 
an unalloyed activist. I was Research Director of the 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee for a time; then 


chairman of Citizens for Farm Labor; editor of Farm Labor 
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magazine; commentator on Berkeley’s listener-supported FM station 
KPFA. In May, 1963, I issued a broadside called Fields of Bondage, 
which included many of the statements volunteered by braceros 
during the NIH study. [18] One of the congressmen to whom I 
sent it told me that it did some good in the climactic struggle 
over termination of Public Law 78. 

In September, 1964, Berkeley’s well-remembered Free Speech 
Fight erupted. On my radio program, I thought it fitting to 
mention the University’s treatment of the NIH study and report. 
LAREN E So many listeners expressed an interest, I brought the 
stencils out of mothballs. With a great deal of help from members 
of Citizens for Farm Labor, we mimeographed and collated one 
hundred copies of the NIH report with a new title and 
introduction, and without a few of the appendices. (20) I kept 
two copies, sent some to research libraries, and the rest to 
interested parties. 

Twelve more years went by. In the spring of 1976, I received 
a letter from an editor at the Arno Press, a subsidiary of the New 
York Times. He had somehow obtained a copy of my “restricted” 
328-page version of the NIH report. He wanted to issue it in 
facsimile form as part of an Arno series called The Chicano 
Heritage. I gladly gave permission, asking only to provide a new 
introduction. The Arno edition contains some editorial errors, 
but is the most widely available of the several unripened and 
partly-ripe fruits of the NIH study [21] 

I have discussed the NIH study at length not because it was 
very well conceived or executed,and not because it was suppressed, 


but because nothing else like it was even attempted. During the 


years the bracero programs were in existence, there were very few 


field studies of any type. Other than the NIH study, none made an 
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effort at quantitation. None tried to follow the traditional 
scientific method of formulating a hypothesis and testing it ina 
way which could be retested by any other investigator who might 
wish to do so. 

The NIH study began with an underlying hypothesis: Mexican 
Nationals’ ways of acting and looking at the world--specifically 
those having to do with health--measurably change after 
participation in the bracero system. Some may wonder if it was 
possible to test that or any hypothesis amid the tribulations 
which engulfed the NIH study. We found that it was. 

Computers were coming into use at the time. With the 
assistance of programmers at UCLA, we were able to perform 
sophisticated statistical analyses that would have been difficult 
or impossible a few years earlier. We measured correlations 
between one set of variables (“healthways”) and another set 
(number of months under contract), while holding constant half a 
dozen intervening variables (age, education, etc.) 

We found that changes were non-existent or statistically 
insignificant. Proponents of the bracero system often claimed it 
was in effect serving as a “technical assistance program” for 
Mexico without cost to U.S. taxpayers. The NIH study could have 
been used to refute such claims, if anyone had paid it any 
attention. 

Why the absence of change? The NIH study did not address 
that question directly, but the answer was clear enough to anyone 
of sensitivity: in a word, “isolation.” Or, more technically, 
“alienation.” Galarza was not being merely rhetorical when he 
wrote of “strangers in our fields.” Throughout their contracts, 


braceros were estranged from their homeland, families, friends. 


They were strangers in the U.S., even to persons who spoke 


if 


Spanish, as Martinez found in his research. No one invited them to 
homes outside the bracero camps. No one came to the camps to 
teach English or U.S. history and customs. Even when a camp were 
only an hour or two from Lake Tahoe, Yosemite Valley, or Sequoia 
National Park, no one ever thought of offering braceros an 
excursion to our national treasures. 

Under their unilateral contracts, braceros were captive 
workers in the obvious economic sense. As strangers in a 
strange land, they were also captives psychologically and 
sociologically. The Arno Press edition of the NIH report summed 
up the study this way: “What happens to the healthways (or any 
other facet of life) of rural Mexicans (or any other underclass) 
when they spend a period of time in the United States? Nothing, 


if they are not free men.”[17] 


V. Lost Lode 


During the hundred and eighty nine years the practice was 


allowed, 1619-1807, about a million human beings were shipped from 


Africa to North America in iron shackles. During the twenty-three 
years that another practice was allowed, 1941-1953, about three 
and a half million human beings were shipped from Mexico to the 
United States under iron contracts. In 1956 alone, twice as many 
men were driven by poverty to U.S. contracts as all the men, 
women, and children who were driven to California by poverty and 
dust during the entire “Grapes of Wrath” decade. Far more Mexican 
men were moved back and forth at the pleasure of agribusiness 
corporations than the number of African men moved back and forth 
between their kraals and subterranean South African mines at the 
pleasure of gold and diamond corporations. 


Braceros were not slaves, exactly. They were supposed to 
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receive wages --though if they left their designated employers, 
they were subject to arrest as surely as Dred Scott a century 
earlier. They were not indentured servants, exactly. However, 
upon completion of their contracts, they were never fully freed; 
they could only seek other contracts. They were not migrants, 
exactly, even if their recruiting centers in Mexico were called 
Migratory Stations. Once they passed those stations, they were 
the antithesis of migrants: they were strictly controlled every 
hour of every day. 

The bracero system was something new under the southwestern 
sun. There were those, like the Archbishop of San Antonio, 
Robert Lucey, who called the system “our national badge of 
infamy.” There were those who took pride in it, saying that it 
created a new middle class in Mexico; that it was the salvation of 
much of American agriculture; that it provided consumers with 
freightcars full of fresh fruits and vegetables at affordable 
prices. 

Whatever one’s opinion about the bracero system, it was a 
vast and varied phenomenon of sweeping social forces and millions 
of personal tales. It seemed obviously to contain the stuff of 
novels, dramas, journals, social movements. Upton Sinclair, John 
Steinbeck, and Carey McWilliams were alive during the entire 
bracero era, but due to other interests or age, had little or 
nothing to say about the contract labor system. There was Ernesto 
Galarza, but no Harriet Beecher Stowe, Frederick Douglass, Frank 
Norris, Ida Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens. 


Because most of my education had been in sociology, and most 


of my associations were among social scientists, I was especially 


interested in my colleagues’ reaction to the panorama of the 


bracero system and its opportunities for investigation. 
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Sociologists could have been studying the emergence and 
consolidation of an occupational caste system in agriculture. 
Anthropologists could have been studying the impact of bracerismo 
on the villages of Mexico. Economists could have studied the 
effect of the system on farm wages or consumer prices. Political 
scientists could have studied the David-and-Goliath contest 
between bracero-users’ forces and a relative handful of labor and 
religious groupings; or they could have looked into the curious 
role played by the Department of Labor, which by law was supposed 
to be protecting and enhancing the interests of U.S. workers. 
Psychologists could have studied the effects alienation was having 
on braceros’ mental well-being -- and perhaps whether the near- 
absolute power conferred on bracero users was proving as 
corruptible as Lord Acton might have predicted. 

In the bracero system, social scientists had before them a 
veritable mother lode of opportunities for significant research. 
They ignored them all. It seemed as inexplicable as if silver 
miners had come upon the Comstock Lode at their very feet -- and 
passed on by. 

I can only conjecture about possible explanations why my 
sometime colleagues were oblivious to the bracero lode. An 
immediately apparent one is that, despite their reputation in 
some quarters for “liberalism,” social scientists were (and are) 
very much a part of their society-at-large. Most Americans didn’t 
even know how to pronounce “bracero,” much less know what it 
meant. Most had no inkling there were literally hundreds of 
thousands of “strangers in our fields.” During the braceriada, to 
the extent John and Jane Doe knew or cared about social issues, 


they were preoccupied with war, McCarthyism, Cuba, racial 


segregation, or some other immediate problem. 
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In trying to account for the paucity of bracero studies I 
could attest to the fact that there were potent economic and 
political forces which did not want the bracero system seriously 
scrutinized -- and the further fact that institutions of higher 
learning, which might have provided such scrutiny, were sometimes 
susceptible to pressure from those forces. 

Other reasons might be suggested as to why there was so 
little bracero research during the years the programs existed, 
but perhaps most important is that nearly the entire professoriate 
at that time was Anglo and monolingual. Also, there were very few 
Spanish-speaking graduate students who might have assisted their 
professors in interviewing Mexican Nationals. And there were no 
Departments of Chicano Studies at all. During the years of the 
bracero system, if there had been suggestions for ethnic studies 
programs they would have been met with the argument that such 
studies could be offered perfectly well in establshed departments, 
and with the claim that specialized ethnic departments would only 


dilute academic standards. 


VI. Middle Ages 
When the clock struck midnight for Public Law 78 on December 
31, 1964, bracero-users and their friends in govenment had made no 
plans to develop a domestic labor force, although Cesar Chavez had 


shown in Oxnard, California, six years earlier, that plenty of 


well-qualified local workers were available under the proper 


conditions.[22] Beginning January 1, 1965, braceros already in 
the U.S. were allowed to complete their contracts. Increased use 
was made of Section H-2A of the McCarran-Walter Act. And the use 
of alambristas became virtually unrestricted except in areas 


where Chavez was organizing the Farm Workers Association (later, 


eg | 


United Farm Workers). 

The bracero system slipped ever farther from public and 
academic awareness. Eugene Nelson, a freelance writer and 
organizer, fluent in Spanish, had interviewed a number of braceros 
in the 1960’s and written a fact-based novel, Bracero. He could 
not find a publisher and finally self-published it in 1972. [23] 


Books by Richard Hancock and Richard Craig are often listed in 


»bibliographies, but were not based on primary materials so aee 


not relevant to the present discussion [24] 

In 1980, Erasmo Gambio began interviewing former braceros in 
Washington State. He probably had no idea he was pioneering in 
what would later become a brave new world of bracero field 
studies, in which men were asked to recall experiences from some 
years before. He finished his Ph.D. dissertation, based on his 
investigations, in 1984. In expanded and altered form, it was 
published in 1990. [25] 

After 1964, the millions of men who had taken part in the 
bracero system at one time or another were scattered, the majority 
probably in Mexico, many in the U.S. illegally, some as “green 
carders.” They were more than ever out of sight and therefore out 
of mind to scholars, journalists, social activists, writers of 
fiction, or the general public. If attention was paid to the 
activities or history of farm workers, it was paid to the 
organizing, marches, strikes, boycotts, elections of the United 
Farm Workers movement. Immediately following the twenty two years 
of the bracero period there was an even longer period that might 
be called the “middle ages” during which the topic of braceros was 
almost forgotten. And then there was a renaissance --although the 
term is not entirely apt, as it means rebirth, and there had never 


been a healthy birth of bracero studies in the first place. 
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VII. Awakening 

The reasons why the bracero system was almost universally 
ignored during its existence may never get beyond the realm of 
conjecture. But one may suggest with somewhat greater certainty a 
few of the reasons why it became of widespread interest many years 
later, particularly in the formerly indifferent groves of academe. 

The most obvious explanation for an awakening of bracero 
field studies, starting in the late 1990’s, is that by then there 
were dozens of Departments of Ethnic Studies and Chicano Studies 
-- sometimes called Mexican-American Programs or Latino Studies. 
(Today, Chicano/a Studies and Latino/a Studies are often 
preferred forms). 

By 2009, there were at least sixty five or seventy such 
programs in four-year colleges and universities from Portland, 
Oregon, to Providence, Rhode Island, and from Laramie, Wyoming, to 
Orlando, Florida. In many of them, as part of their course work, 
students are recording life histories of their fathers or 
grandfathers who were once braceros. Professors are conducting 
bracero field research and publishing their findings. Films are 
being made for public educational purposes, including a 
particularly ambitious one under the leadership of Gilbert 
Gonzalez, which includes not only inerviews with ex-braceros but 
with many other persons connected with the system.(26) No attempt 


will be made here to list the ongoing activities; any listing 


would probably become out of date before this paragraph could be 


completed. 
However, to credit the awakening of interest in bracero field 
research to the rise of Chicano Studies rather begs the question. 


For years, such programs had conducted no bracero research, even 
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in areas like Los Angeles where there were many students whose 
forebears had been braceros. Why the new interest? Other factors 
must have been at work. 

One possibility is that, somehow, the “10% withholding” 
issue, long forgotten, emerged from its burial place. During 
World War II negotiations over the Mexican National arrangement, 
the government of Mexico demanded that 10% of its citizens’ farm 
wages be withheld by U.S. employers, forwarded to Wells Fargo 
Bank, and then forwarded again to a “trust fund” in the 
Agricultural Credit Bank of Mexico. Some thought the purpose was 
to ensure the workers’ return to Mexico. Some suggested it was 
supposed to be part of a retirement system. Many Nationals no 
doubt thought the withholding was akin to deductions for food, 
blankets, insurance, and perhaps mordidas -- things over which 
they had no control and would never hear of again. 

The withholding plan was shoddily conceived, chaotically 
administered, and after the war essentially dead, buried, and 
forgotten. By the late 1990’s, veterans of the World War II labor 
program were at retirement age. Some remembered the 10% wage hold 
back. Some went to Mexico City and began raising questions. The 
matter came to the attention of labor and liberal support groups 
whose motivations were wholly altruistic. It also came to the 
attention of some law firms specializing in class action suits, 
whose motives may or may not have been wholly altruistic. There 


were demonstrations in Fresno and elsewhere in the U.S. There 


were larger demonstrations in Mexico. [27) There were stories in 


national newspapers. 
A significant portion of the general U.S. population became 
aware for the first time that there had once been a Mexican 


National farm labor program, that it was controversial, and that 
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many of the workers were still alive. This increased level of 
awareness probably had something to do with the freshet of 
bracero field studies that began to run in Chicano Studies 
Departments. 

The freshet grew into a river following a very different 
development in the early 2000’s. For some time, there had been 
concern that the so-called North American Free Trade Agreement of 
the Clinton administration was having the unintended consequence 
of driving increasing numbers of Mexicans, without documentation, 
to seek work in the U.S. At the same time, the so-called 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of the Reagan administration 
was allowing U.S. growers (and other employers) to use 
undocumented workers virtually without let or hindrance. (“How was 
I to know he had no papers?” Or “How could I tell they were 
forged?” ) 

The demand grew, among both liberal and conservative 
constituencies, for a new, comprehensive “immigration reform 
package.” It was widely agreed, in ruling circles on both sides 
of the border, that the package would have to include a “guest 
worker program.” It was taken for granted in these circles that 
Mexico would not or could not provide enough jobs for its people, 
and that U.S. citizens could not or would not perform agricultural 
work. 

Labor and liberal firehorses of an earlier generation smelled 
smoke. They joined forces with young scholar-activists in Chicano 
Studies programs who had heard about abuses under the bracero 
system. A political battle was joined, reminiscent of the fight 


over Public Law 78 -- except that now there were large numbers of 


bilingual faculty and students available and willing to take part. 


And there were large numbers of former braceros available and 
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willing to tell their life stories. 

It was a happy wedding between scholarship and activism. How 
could proponents of contract farm labor dismiss or try to suppress 
the gathering of oral histories? They were only factual records 
of things that had really happened. And why shouldn’t someone use 
such facts to argue that “guest worker program” was nothing but a 
euphemism for a system that had already shown it damaged many 
people’s lives and was in the long-term interests of only a few 
U.S. agricorporations? 

As this is being written, the awakening of bracero field 
research is still in full flower. It appears that most braceros, 
as well as their wives and other persons directly affected, would 
not look kindly upon a revival of the system. Such research has 
no doubt played a part in the fact that talk of “guest worker 
programs” is at the moment not widely heard on either side of the 
border. But it is probably only a matter of time before nativists 


with access to television and the floor of Congress resume their 


cry against “illegal aliens,” and agribusinessmen resume their cry 


that if laws against illegal immigration were seriously enforced, 
crops would surely rot in the fields. Conservatives and certain 
sunshine liberals would then call for a new “controlled” flow of 
labor back and forth across the border. Old bracero studies 
would need to be dusted off, current ones continued, and new ones 


undertaken. 


VIII. Methodological Notes 
In my NIH study, one of the members of the advisory committee 
was an anthropology professor whose reputation rested on field 
work in rural Mexico. He happened to be the only member of the 


committee who read a preliminary draft of my NIH report before it 
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was destroyed. The report included a table summarizing what our 
informants had said in response to the open-ended question, 
“What are you looking forward to most about coming to the United 
States?” On the basis of the data, I had written, “The number of 
braceros who come [to the U.S.] for reasons other than sheer 
survival is negligible.” [28] In the margin, my advisor had 
written, in red, “Adventure important, especially among young 
men.” Since all braceros were men, and we had found most were 
under thirty, this seemed a direct challenge to my assertion. 

My advisor had recently published a monograph on the people 
of Tzintzuntzan, a village in Michoacan. He had apparently 
encountered two or three “good informants,” as anthropologists 
sometimes called them, who said, in so many words, that they had 
looked forward to getting away from humdrum village life, had 
enjoyed the paved streets and bright lights of U.S. towns, and so 
forth. Given the non-quantitative approach to social research, 
there is no way to know how many of the Tzintzuntzans my advisor 
talked with had been braceros; of those, how many had spoken about 
their motivations; of those, how many had said anything about a 
desire for aventura; and, of those, how many had expressed their 
desire in terms so colorful and emphataic my advisor still 
remembered them. 

In contrast, using orthodox survey research methods in the 
NIH study, we knew exactly how many prospective braceros we had 
interviewed, and what they had said. Ninety-six percent said they 
were coming to the U.S. for economic reasons. A few (0.7%) spoke 
of learning agricultural techniques. The remaining 3.3% made up a 
catchall category in which each reason was represented by only one 


informant. 


This is a fair example of the divide between an anecdotal and 
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a statistical methodology. If we had ever debated the issue, my 
advisor might have argued that tabulations of formal interviews 
can “lie,” through the way questions are worded, an interviewer's 
tone of voice, etc. I might have pointed out it is possible for 
anecdotes to “lie,” also, through selection of informants, etc. I 
might have noted that my interviewer had been carefully trained 
to avoid “leading the witnesses,” and even if our statistics 
could not carry a money-back guarantee of perfect reliability and 
validity, it was next to impossible that any combination of 
circumstances could invalidate a finding so overwhelming as 96%. 

In any case, the river of bracero field research currently 
flowing seems to rely on the relatively unstructured methods’ used 
by cultural anthropologists. In part, sheer logistics weigh 
against attempts to use survey research methods. Former 
braceros are scattered over thousands of miles. There are no 
bracero camps, Migratory Stations, or Reception Centers, where it 
was possible to conduct large numbers of interviews in one 
location, and it was possible to strive for randomness in choosing 
interviewees. 

But there is more than logistics involved in contemporary 
researchers’ preference for non-quantitative methodologies. I 
have been told by two Chicano researchers, widely separated in 
time and space, that the ex-braceros of today, like the actual 
braceros of yesteryear, do not respond well to a formal interview: 
the atmosphere is artificial, answers are stilted, etc. They say 
that to get at the truth of how an informant really feels requires 
time to establish trust, and that when the truth finally emerges, 
it cannot be expressed in numbers. 


No one could be more deeply aware than I that a statistical 


table cannot possibly convey the anguish I saw in the eyes of a 
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very young , inexperienced bracero who had just been assigned to a 
growers’ association different from that of his experienced 
brother. A graph could not possibly substitute for the sight of a 
bracero who had just been rejected at El Centro for a health 
reason he did not comprehend, weeping, pleading on his knees that 
he not be sent back across the border to his certain ruin. No 
quantity or quality of statistics can explain why a sober 
sociologist, seeing and hearing hundreds of such things, would 
swear, upon the altar of whatever gods may be, eternal hostility 
against a system which permitted such tyranny over the minds and 
bodies of totally blameless men. 

But just as there are purposes for which statistics are 
pitiably inadequate, there are situations in which anecdotes alone 
cannot suffice. At a future public hearing on a “guest worker 
program,” a grower might well testify -- as they testified in P.L. 
78 hearings -- “I had a Mexican boy that used the program to set 


himself up with his own farm when he got home.” A professor of 


Chicano Studies might well testify, “In our oral history project, 


we talked with a man in the slums of Tijuana who had come as a 
bracero in 1959 with a dream of moving up from a day laborer to a 
small farmer. He had to borrow money to get his contract. The 
weather was bad in Northern California. He didn’t even make anough 
to pay off his debt. He tried coming back to this country 
illegally, and was picked up by the migra. He abandoned his family 
and ended up on the streets of Tijuana.” 

Members of Congress, confronted with conflicting anecdotes F 
would most likely shrug off both stories and simply vote 
according to their prejudices. Anecdotes can put a human face on 


impersonal data. They can vividly illustrate a point. But they 


cannot by themselves prove anything. 
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Seventy years ago, the sociologist Robert Lynd, following two 
very successful community studies, Middletown and Middletown in 
Transition, wrote a book entitled Knowledge for What? [ 29] He 
wrote that the mere accumulation of facts was like lecturing on 
the history of vulcanology in a classroom on top of a rumbling 
volcano. 

Immigration, poverty, unemployment, U.S.-Mexico trade 
agreements, farm labor organizing, and other problems are so many 
rumbling volcanos. Today’s bracero field studies, together with 
previous studies as background, could play a very useful part in 
the discourse over these problems-- but not if they are merely 
accumulating facts for facts’ sake. Case studies of former 
braceros, like well-done oral hisories of any tribal elders, are 
interesting -- but what is their significance? what is the reason 
for collecting them? 

The first requirement, in any research, is to be truthful. 
But in social research one may also ask, with Robert Lynd, 
“Knowledge for what?” When it comes to bracero field studies 
specifically, one should be able to answer a large number of such 
practical questions as these: why did the men seek contracts? 


did their earnings meet their expectations? what did they do with 


their earnings? what did they think of the U.S. and its way of 


life? did they have complaints? was anything ever done about 
them? what did their families do while they were gone? and so 
ON ata 

Neither a quantitative nor qualitative methodology has a 
monopoly on relevance and effectiveness. They both contribute in 
their own ways. They reinforce each other. They need each other. 
Perhaps, given the wide dispersion of former braceros, it is not 


feasible to use the survey research method today. Perhaps, then, 
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something might finally be retrieved from the ill-starred NIH 
study, in which an effort was made to combine statistical and 
anecdotal evidence. There were 184 tables in the text (and more 
in an appendix); there were nearly two hundred verbatim quotations 
from informants. Perhaps decision-makers in Congress and 
elsewhere might be interested in data bearing on practical 
questions such as those above, which can be illuminated but not 
proved one way or the other by anecdotes alone. It might be 
found, fifty years after their apparent victory over unfettered 
inquiry, that the bracerocracy of government agencies, Farm 
Bureau, and the University of California did not have the final 


word after all. 


IX. The Road Ahead 

Although the number of living ex-braceros is naturally 
declining, there are still enough for studies among them to 
continue for some time to come. There are also opportunities for 
research among their contemporaries who have not yet been studied 
as thoroughly as they deserve. It may be noted , by the way, that 
studies of some of these groups logically call for collaboration 
between students and faculty of Chicano Studies and those of more 
“traditional” departments -- a consummation to be desired, I 
should think. 

Representatives of the group of special interest to Dan 
Martinez -- Mexican-Americans in a bracero-using area -- might 
well be examined in depth and in areas other than Cucamonga. In 
retrospect, what do they remember about the bracero system? How 
would they feel if a system like it were to be revived? 


Some interviews of ex-braceros’ wives have been conducted and 


more may be in progress, but to the best of my knowledge there has 
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been no attempt to locate a different class of wives: they might 
be called “bracero widows” and their children “bracero orphans.” 
For any of a number of reasons, the men in these families never 
returned home. More than a few died in the U.S.; some remained 
here permanently as “specials,” or as “skips”; some became 
fugitives in the slums of Mexico City or Guadalajara, hiding from 
coyotes who loaned them money for the contracting process. What 
happened to the “bracero widows and orphans?” Though there may 
well have been tens of thousands of them, nobody has ever looked 
for an answer to that question. 

The bracero system powerfully affected a multi-racial group 
often lumped together as “locals” or “domestics.” This group 
included Dust Bowl refugees and other Anglos, Filipinos, a few 
African-Americans; some were seasonal migrants, some were the 
year-around “home guard.” Some were Spanish-speaking with legal 
status, some without. All in all, “domestics” brought in the 
crops before there was a bracero system. Does anyone really 
believe growers would have let “crops rot in the field” if there 
had been no braceros? Ways would have been found, including 
elevation of wages to something more competitive with those 
outside agriculture. When nearly half a million braceros were 
used in 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959, it means nearly half a million 
domestics who would oitherwise have been filling those jobs were 
doing something else. What were they doing? Had they tried to 
compete with bracero labor? What would have been requireed to get 
them back into farm work? Such questions were never investigated. 
They should be. 

By a Similar token, farmers of small holdings who, with their 


family members, did all or most of their own work were in 


competition with larger growers who used bracero labor. Most 
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could not survive on the land when the value of their own time 
shrank to seventy cents an hour or less. How long did they esye 
What did they think of the Farm Bureau’s advocacy of the bracero 
system? What did they do when they had to leave their farms? 
Again, such questions were not studied, but they should be. 

What became of “mom and pop” grocers in rural areas, who used 
to depend on the patronage of family farmers and domestic farm 
workers but did practically no business with braceros? What 
became of braceros who “skipped” from their contracts? And what 
about the functionaries who actually benefited from the existence 
of the bracero system: the overseers, the “pushers,” the mess 
hall caterers, the vendors who visited bracero camps at night and 
sold toiletries and work clothes from the trunks of their cars, 
the Pentacostalists who looked for converts? 

A very large and universally overlooked group was most 
heartbreakingly affected by the bracero system. All the men who 
sought contracts had to traverse a “way of the cross.” They 
usually had to borrow money at usurious rates. They got to an 
often-faraway Migratory Station any way they could. They waited 
for weeks. Many exhausted their money and dropped out of the 
process at that point. Those who finally entered the gates of a 
Migratory Station underwent a series of screenings for obvious 
physical disabilities; Communist or Anarchist associations; 
military service; and so on. Many were rejected and had to 
forfeit whatever collateral they had pledged to their 
moneylenders. 

At Reception Centers in the U.S., those who survived the 
stations of the cross thus far were screened for tuberculosis and 


Syphilis. Relatively few candidates were rejected for syphilis; 


unless they showed gross signs of the secondary or tertiary stage, 
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they were given a massive injection of penicillin and sent on with 
their contracts. It was another matter if a Reception Center 
physician reading chest minifilms believed that a candidate showed 
a sign of tuberculosis. At this point, a man had suffered through 
all but the final “station of the cross.” He was within sight of 
the bus that would take him to the employment for which he had 
suffered: Now, at the last moment, he was rejected, without the 
possibility of appeal, without any explanation of or help for his 
condition. He was to be dumped across the border in a black hole 
like Mexicali, with no way to get home. Men wept; they begged; 
they argued that they had never been sick a day of their lives. 
The machinery of the bracero system was never moved. 

The most heartrending thing about this process is that the 
reading of chest films for signs of tuberculosis was notoriously 
inaccurate, particularly 70-mm minifilms, more particularly when a 
single film was read by a single physician. Well-conducted 
studies had shown error rates of nearly 40%. Many, many men’s 
lives were destroyed needlessly. 

Complete data are not readily at hand, but it is known that 
in the years 1952-1957 alone, 58,493 candidates were rejected for 
medical reasons at Migratory Stations in Mexico, and during the 
period 1952-1959, 35,519 were rejected at U.S. Reception 
Centers. (30) One does not know how many thousands were rejected 


in other years, and how many thousands were rejected for 


political and other non-medical reasons. There is no way one can 


even estimate how many men dropped out of the “way of the cross” 
because they grew ill waiting at a Migratory Station, or ran out 
of funds. 

Altogether, the men who tried to become braceros but failed 


must have numbered in the hundreds of thousands. A comprehensive 
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study of the bracero system and those affected by it should surely 
pay some heed to this huge group. It has probably sustained a 
higher mortality rate than the group which obtained contracts. It 
may be more widely scattered, with perhaps a higher percentage to 
be found in Mexico than in the U.S. But wherever members of this 
group might be found, there must be many willing and able to tell 
their stories, and their stories must be worth hearing by anyone 


interested in the human tragedy -- and anyone with a human heart. 


X. Afterword 
I have attempted a sketch of bracero field studies, with 
some commentary. This treatment is by no means definitive. I have 
no doubt paid undue attention to some works, given short shrift to 
others, and entirely overlooked still others. In time, I trust 
historiographers will do more thorough reviews of the subject. 

For over half a century, I have been concerned, in one 
capacity or another, with the bracero system, its antecedents, and 
its aftermath. These more than fifty years have led me to certain 
convictions, including the following. 

I believe that the “bracero program,” as it is commonly but 
rather misleadingly called, was an ignoble social experiment of 
such proportions and implications its historic importance cannot 
be overemphasized. I believe that this ignoble experiment was, in 
essence, a test of whether the largest industry in the United 
States of America, agriculture, could long endure with a labor 


force half-captive and half free, or whether it would become all 


one thing or all the other -- with “market forces” inevitably 


favoring the use of captive labor. 
I believe that the “bracero problem” was, at bottom, not 


economic or political but moral. The problem was not that 
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braceros were “alien” and not that they were under contract. Many 
Mexican musicians and athletes and others come to the U.S. under 
contracts without controversy. The moral question at the core of 
the bracero system is much the same as the one underlying the old 
South’s “peculiar institution:” does amy group of human beings 
have a right to absolute power over another group? I believe that 
it does not. 

I believe that the immorality of the system was compounded by 
the fact that braceros were driven to submit to total power over 


them by the knout of hunger as cruel as the lashes of slave 


drivers. I believe that it is incumbent on all of us who opposed 


the original bracero system -- and will oppose any recrudescence 

of it -- to oppose equally vigorously the poverty in Mexico which 

made possible the old system and could make possible its revival. 

A modest beginning might be something on the order of the Marshall 
Plan which rebuilt Europe after World War II. 

I believe that those of us who oppose plans masquerading 
under the euphemism “guest worker program” must clearly 
disassociate ourselves from the Congressmen, television 
commentators and other nativists who preach animus toward “aliens” 
as such, whether documented or not. Braceros were peones--pawns-- 
in an international chess game where the only real winners were 
the chessmasters: agricultural corporations. 

I believe that the bracero system had a single potentially 
positive aspect, if one looked at it from a certain perspective. 
It demonstrated that the historically chaotic farm labor market 
does not have to be disorganized; it can be stabilized, or 
“rationalized” as labor economists say. Growers (usually as 
members of associations) placed requests for workers in advance of 


the season; workers were assembled in central locations and 
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dispatched where needed. Bracero Reception Centers were in effect 
a sort of hiring hall, though grotesque parodies of the 
legitimate kind. Longshore and construction workers. operaing 
engineers, and other organized workers are dispatched from hiring 
halls operated by joint labor-management committees. Bracero 
“hiring halls” were corruption riddled, operated by the government 
exclusively for the benefit of employers, workers having 
absolutely no voice and no representation. But there is no reason 
why a bona fide hiring hall would not work in agriculture -- if 
only agribusinessmen could be made to realize that it would be in 
the long-term interests of all parties concerned for workers to 
have normal rights. 

I believe that every study of the bracero system is 
worthwhile. So long as former braceros are available, studies of 
them are especially worthy, for they have the breath of life. 
Bracero studies may employ various methodologies; none recommends 
itself above all others. Researchers should be familiar with the 
options. And they can benefit from past studies. 

I believe that bracero research is, whether intentionally or 
not, part of the struggle against exploitation of agricultural 
workers of both Mexico and the U.S. In this struggle, I believe 
it is possible to be both a scholar and an activist. Indeed, the 
better the quality of the scholarship, the more effective the 


social action. The younger generation could have no better model 


than my mentor and then friend, Ernesto Galarza. 
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